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demand urged. The book will be helpful alike to those suffering 
from the misconceptions discussed and to pastors and others who 
would meet successfully the same misconceptions in those to whom 
they minister. — Geo. D. P. Pepper. 

Das Christenthum als Religion des Fortschritts. Zwei Abhandlungen : 
" Das sociale Programm des Apostels Paulus ; " " Die Inspiration der 
heiligen Schrift." Von Chr. A. Bugge. (Giessen : Ricker, 1900 ; pp. 
68; M. 1.40.) These two treatises are closely related to each other 
and are fitly joined together. Christianity is regarded as a religion 
from growth and for growth, as the culmination of preceding develop- 
ment and as the source of development in all subsequent ages. The 
inward life of true Judaism was Christianity in principle, while 
Christianity itself is the principle in adequate embodiment. Judaism, 
however, embodied itself predominantly as legality, and became an 
outward constraint, and direction, hostile to the principle of genuine 
Judaism. Against this inversion, which was the death of true progress, 
Christ set himself unflinchingly at the cost of his life. His law was 
not outward but inward, the law of spirit, of principles, of life, of 
growth, of progress. His apostles and their fellows learned and 
taught this, especially Paul. But no attempt was made to transform 
at once all the relations and activities of life so as to realize by a stroke 
the ultimate ideal. Christianity thus, like a tree or an animal, under- 
goes continual transformation. It adapts itself to all changing stages 
of human development and becomes the efficient principle of trans- 
formation. It was thus with the inspiration of the writers of the Bible. 
They were inspired to write so as to meet the needs each of his own 
time. The revelation of Jesus Christ, however, as made in his own 
person or in his words and works, seems to be recognized as in some 
respects an exception ; and, if so, the question would arise why a reve- 
lation might not have been made also through Moses with a fitness for 
subsequent ages quite equal to that for his own. The discussion is full 
of interest and helpful suggestions. — Geo. D. B. Pepper. 

Church Folks: Practical Studies in Congregational Life. By "Ian 
Maclaren " (Dr. John Watson). (New York : Doubleday, Page & Co., 
1900; pp. 206; #1.25.) In this volume there are eleven essays, in 
which the author discusses in racy style important topics pertaining to 
the character and work of the churches. Every paragraph bubbles over 
with good feeling. Common-sense, humor, and wit abound. Much 
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is suggested that cannot fail to be helpful to both pastors and congre- 
gations. If the valuable hints thrown out should be heeded, some tried 
souls in the churches would be led pleasantly over rough places, and 
some absurdities in church life would be avoided. The discussions of 
"The Candy-Pull System in the Church," "The Minister and the 
Organ," and "The Minister and His Vacation" are worthy of special 
commendation to both pulpit and pew. — Galusha Anderson. 

Religious Movements for Social Betterment. By Josiah Strong. 
(New York: Baker & Taylor, 1901 ; pp. 137; $0.50.) This little 
volume describes briefly and in attractive style some of the most 
important manifestations of the spirit of social service which is grow- 
ing so strong in the church. The papers were first presented in a 
series of monographs on American life for the Paris exposition. 
There is no specially new contribution to knowledge of the subject, but 
a very clear and vigorous plea for devotion and labor on behalf of the 
neglected. — An Essay on Western Civilization in its Economic Aspects. 
(Mediaeval and Modern Times.) By W. Cunningham. (New York : 
Macmillan, 1900; pp.300.) This work of the eminent historian of 
English industry and commerce deserves the attention of students of 
religious history, because it traces in a clear and convincing way the 
influence of religion and the church on economical and political 
development in mediaeval and modern times. The definite object of 
the essay is to point out the remote and complicated causes in the 
past which have cooperated to mold industry and commerce into 
their present forms. The three main topics are the forces at work in 
Christendom during the dominant sway of the Roman clergy; the 
organization of the modern nations with secular control, development 
of capital, and rival commercial policies; and the expansion of western 
civilization, with its industrial revolution and preparation for a cos- 
mopolitan policy of trade and universal police. While the form of 
statement is popular, and the limitations of space forbid the use of many 
details of proof and illustrations, the argument is logical and the causal 
connections are everywhere made apparent. Full justice is done to 
the spiritual and ethical forces which influence and finally determine 
the historic process of social evolution. — C. R. Henderson. 



